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Art. V. — 1. Considerations of the Claims and Conduct of the 
United States, respecting their Northeastern Boundary, 
and of the lvalue of the British Colonies in North America. 
London. 1826. [Republished in the British Provinces. 
1827.] 
2. Letters on the Boundary Line. By Verax. [Published 
in ' The St John's City Gazette.' 1827.] 

It has been the fate of the country formerly called by the 
French Acadia, and by the English Nova Scotia, to be the 
subject of national controversy during the greater part of the 
last two hundred years. The controversy has sometimes in- 
volved the claim to the whole country, and at other times only 
a question of boundary. The English claimed the country 
by virtue of the discovery made hy John and Sebastian Cabot, 
sailing in the employ of the king of England ; France, by the 
right of prior possession. The first settlement was made in 
the country by the French, namely, a temporary settlement in 
a small island at the mouth of Schoodick river, then called St 
Croix, in 1604, and a permanent one in the following year at 
Port Royal, now Annapolis. The French claimed not only 
the peninsula of Nova Scotia, and the territory now called 
New Brunswick, but all that part of Maine which lies east of 
the Penobscot, and during some part of the time, even to the 
Kennebeck. They made settlements in various parts of this 
extensive country. The English colonists steadily denied then- 
right, and repeatedly invaded and took forcible possession of 
their settlements. These were twice restored to the French 
by treaty, namely, by the treaty of St Germain in 1632, and 
by that of Breda in 1667. 

King James the First, in the year 1621, made a grant of the 
country, by the name of Nova Scotia, to Sir William Alexan- 
der. The charter to Alexander is deserving of notice, as first 
establishing the western boundary of the colony upon the river 
St Croix, and a line running due north from its source to the 
water of the St Lawrence. The words of the charter are, 
' Ad fluvium vulgo Sanctae Crucis appellatum, et ad scaturigi- 
nem remotissimam sive fontem ex occidentali parte ejusdem, 
qui se primum praedicto fluvio immiscet ; unde per imagina- 
riam directam lineani, quse pergere per terram seu currere 
versus septentrionem concipietur, ad proximam navium sta- 
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tionem, in fluvium, vel scaturiginem in magno fluvio de Canada 
sese exonerantem,' &c. This description is substantially the 
same with that in the treaty of peace with this country, except 
that it is limited to the most remote source of the St Croix 
coming from the west, and extends to the water of the St 
Lawrence. 

Sir William Alexander afterwards ceded all his right in 
Nova Scotia to a French gentleman, whose son and heir ceded 
it to the crown of France, on the promise of a sum of money, 
which never was paid. 

By the charter of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
granted by William and Mary, in the year 1691, both Maine 
and Nova Scotia were made a part of that province. The 
French settlements had been a short time before conquered 
by the troops of Massachusetts, but a magistrate being sent 
from Boston, after the reception of the charter, to take upon 
himself the government of Nova Scotia, he found the French 
flag hoisted, and all attempts to get possession of the country 
for several years proved unsuccessful. The treaty of Rys- 
wick left the French in possession, and it was not until the 
year 1710 that it was conquered by a strong English and 
colonial force. By the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, the whole 
of Nova Scotia, or Acadia, within its ancient limits, was ceded 
to Great Britain. After this cession, Nova Scotia became an 
independent colony, no longer under the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Maine, however, extending east to the St 
Croix, continued to be a part of the province of Massachusetts 
Bay, under the charter of William and Mary, until the Revolu- 
tion. A question arose between England and France, which 
was elaborately discussed by commissioners of the two crowns, 
on a pretension of the latter, that Nova Scotia, or Acadia, as 
ceded by the treaty of Utrecht, embraced only a part of the 
peninsula of Nova Scotia. The English commissioners main- 
tained, that the ceded territory extended to the Penobscot. 
The war of 1756 put an end to this discussion, and the peace 
which followed, in 1763, placed Great Britain in undisputed 
possession, not only of Acadia, to the full extent of the Eng- 
lish claim, but of Canada. Here therefore ended all contro- 
versy between the two crowns on the subject. 

On the acknowledgment of the independence of the 
United States, a partition of territory between those states, and 
the provinces remaining to the crown of Great Britain, be- 
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came necessary. This partition was made by the treaty of 
peace, to conform to the limits which previously existed be- 
tween the several provinces, namely, by a line running along 
the middle of the river St Croix to its source, and from this 
source in a direction due north to the southeasterly boundary 
of Canada, and thence along the highlands forming the boun- 
dary of Canada to the source of the Connecticut river. 
Under this part of the treaty, three questions have arisen be- 
tween this country and Great Britain. The first of these 
questions was, which of the three branches of the St Croix 
river was intended by the treaty. This was determined, in 
1798, by the unanimous voice of the commissioners under the 
treaty of 1794, by adopting the extreme northern source of 
the northern branch of the Schoodic river, as the source of 
the St Croix ; and a monument was there established as the 
point from which the due north line should run. This decision 
was in conformity with the grants which had been made by 
the governments on each side, and appears otherwise to have 
been founded on very just principles. Both parties readily 
acquiesced in the decision. The second question involved the 
right of the respective parties to certain islands in the bay, at 
the mouth of the river. This also has been satisfactorily 
settled, by commissioners under the treaty of Ghent. 

The third question is, where are the highlands situated, at 
which the line, running due north from the source of the St 
Croix, shall terminate. This question is now in discussion 
between the two governments, and it forms the subject of the 
tracts, the titles of which are placed at the head of this article. 
We think it will appear, in the sequel of these remarks, that 
this question is attended with less real difficulty and doubt, 
than either of the others. The language of the treaty is so 
clear, and it conforms so precisely with the known limits of 
the several colonies, long before the treaty was made, that it is 
surprising the question has ever been raised, and much more 
that it has been persisted in, with such confidence, by those 
who represent the British government. We see not how it is 
possible, without abandoning both the manifest import of the 
language of the treaty, and the clearly defined limits of the 
three contiguous provinces, for twenty years before the date of 
the treaty, to adopt any other construction, than that the line, 
to be drawn from the source of the St Croix, shall run due 
north, until it crosses the river St John, and reaches the high- 
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lands which divide the waters running into the river or Gulf of 
St Lawrence, from those which run into the St. John, and 
through it into the Bay of Fundy and the Atlantic ocean. 

Before stating the grounds on which we rely in support of 
this position, we will quote, from the first of the tracts named 
above, the reasons given in support of a different construction 
of the treaty. 

' The spirit and intention of the treaty of 1783 seem clearly 
to have been, to establish, between the two countries, in this 
quarter, what is termed an arcifinius boundary, such a line of 
separation as should give to neither party the advantages for at- 
tack, but serve mutually for the defence of both, or especially of 
that whose dominions were the most likely to be invaded. Accord- 
ingly, having first recorded their regard " for the reciprocal 
advantages and mutual conveniences to both nations," and their 
design " to settle the boundary upon such principles of liberal 
equity and reciprocity, that partial advantages, those seeds of 
discord, being excluded, such a beneficial and satisfactory inter- 
course between the two countries may be established, as may 
promote and secure to both perpetual peace," they proceed to 
delineate the only landmarks, and to lay down the only principle, 
which, in this quarter, could answer such ends, namely, that 
chain of highlands which should divide the heads of rivers, whose 
mouths and courses were within the actual provinces of the respec- 
tive claimants. Thus the party possessing the mouth of any 
stream, would possess also its whole course to the fountain head. 
This was obviously the most equitable adjustment, and the most 
natural boundary. The entire cotfrse of the Penobscot, the 
Kennebec, and other rivers, flowing into the Atlantic ocean, 
would be thus secured to the United States and a reciprocal 
advantage afforded to us in the possession of the Chaudiere, and 
other streams, that discharge their waters within our territories. 
Between two nations no separation is so distinct, no barrier so 
effectual, as a mountainous frontier ; and as rivers, in new coun- 
tries, are the great highways of nature, and almost the only 
means of communication and transport, any other division must 
give to one party a most unequal advantage for invasion in war, 
and to both, continual disputes in trade and navigation in the 
time of peace. The line of separation was therefore to be drawn 
" from the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, that is, the angle 
formed by a due north line drawn from the source of the Saint 
Croix to the high lands, along the said high lands, dividing the 
waters that fall into the Atlantic from those that fall into the 
river Saint Lawrence, to the northwestern head of the Connecti- 
cut river." Now as no part of the British possessions, in this 
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quarter (their western boundary being the Saint Croix) touched 
the Atlantic, nor of the American, the Saint Lawrence, the prin- 
cipal end and object of the treaty evidently was, to give them the 
heads of the rivers that flowed to the ocean, into and throughout 
their territory, and us, of those that flowed into and through ours. 
Indeed, the description in the treaty coupled with this fact just 
stated must be considered as quite synonymous with this inter- 
pretation.' 

' In exploring this boundary, the American government seems 
to have assumed the principle, that if no such high lands existed, 
or existed where they would not be intersected by the north 
line, or intersected, would not divide rivers agreeably to the strict 
letter of the treaty, they were then to go up to the St Lawrence, 
and fix the northwest angle of Nova Scotia on the very shore of 
that river. Accordingly they pass over a high and extensive 
range of elevated land, which, compared with the other heights 
and features of the whole tract, would readily be called and re- 
cognised as the high lands, but which they deny to be the high 
lands in the treaty, because though these would indeed divide 
the heads of rivers, and give them the course and source of all 
that flow into and through the United States, and us of all that 
flow into and through our territories, yet if the streams on this 
side empty into the Atlantic, those on the other do not join the 
St Lawrence. They pass on, therefore, and meet the St John. 
And here it should be recalled to mind, that neither their minis- 
ters in negotiating the treaty, nor their agents under the first 
commission, had ever dreamed of extending the most extravagant 
of their pretensions beyond the right bank of this river, which 
they wished to be accepted as the real St Croix, but which, in 
each instance, was resisted by us, and finally relinquished by 
them. Indeed, both the language and the principle of the treaty, 
are conclusive evidence, that its negotiators could never have 
entertained the intention, nor conceived the possibility, of touch- 
ing, or intersecting this river ; or else in describing a boundary, 
which was evidently to pursue the great natural land-marks of 
the country, they had never, not only neglected so important a 
feature, but adopted a principle of separating heads of rivers, 
utterly inapplicable to the tract to be divided. Now, however, 
the Americans have the courage to pass the stream, and on the 
left bank push on their north line. Having intersected the St 
John's, leaving the lower half to us, and the upper to themselves, 
they proceed in their course to intersect its numerous branches, 
the lower parts of which are to be theirs, and the upper for us. 
They pass on, over a beautiful and well wooded country, of gen- 
tle hills and valleys, till, instead of streams running westerly to 
the St John, they meet with waters that flow easterly to the Bay 
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of Chaleurs, a branch of the Gulf of St Lawrence. These they 
intersect, taking the source and upper part to themselves, and 
leaving the rest of their course to us. They pass on, and when 
a few miles more would have carried them into the Gulf, or river 
of St Lawrence, by whatever name the arm of the sea at that 
point is to be called, and they meet a stream flowing into it, they 
have the conscience to stop. And here is the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia, and if there chance to be a hill in the neighbor- 
hood, these are the high lands. Here they turn upon their heel, 
and follow these high lands down to the southwest and south, 
dividing, first, the streams that flow into the river St Lawrence, 
from those that empty into a part of the Gulf, called the Bay of 
Chaleurs, both within our Territories ; next, the waters that flow 
into the river St Lawrence, from those that flow into the St 
John both within, or falling into our acknowledged territories ; 
keeping often in sight of, and never at any great distance from 
the very bank of the former stream ; until, at last, to get round 
the sources of the Chaudiere, they must turn almost to the south- 
east, and, making a considerable bend, join the high lands upon 
which both parties are agreed.' 

Before proceeding farther, and without relying implicitly on 
this statement of what the treaty was intended to be, it may be 
expedient to see what it is. By the second article of the de- 
finitive treaty of peace, of 1783, it is stipulated, for the pur- 
pose of preventing all disputes that might arise on the subject 
of the boundaries of the United States, that ' the following 
are and shall be their boundaries, namely, from the northwest 
angle of Nova Scotia, namely, that angle, which is formed by 
a line drawn due north from the source of St Croix river to 
the highlands ; along the said highlands which divide those 
rivers that empty themselves into the river St Lawrence, from 
those which fall into the Atlantic ocean, to the northwestern- 
most head of Connecticut river, thence down along the middle 
of that river,' 8tc. and ' east, by a line to be drawn along the 
middle of the river St Croix, from its mouth, in the Bay of 
Fundy, to its source, and from its source, directly north, to the 
aforesaid highlands, which divide the rivers that fall into the 
Atlantic ocean, from those which fall into the river St Law- 
rence,' he. 

The first object of inquiry will be to ascertain where is the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia, designated as the starting 
point, from which to trace the line of boundary. To deter- 
mine this, it is only necessary to ascertain the northern boun- 
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dary line of Nova Scotia, or the line which at the date of the 
treaty, divided Nova Scotia from Canada. Was this line at 
the highlands north of the St John, or did it run from Mars 
Hill across the St John ? This question is easily answered. 

When Canada was a French province, it was generally con- 
sidered as bounded on the southeast by the river St Lawrence, 
and so it is laid down in most of the French maps of that 
period. But some of the commissions to the governors there 
extended their jurisdiction, to a distance of ten leagues on the 
southeast side of the river. But after the cession of this pro- 
vince to Great Britain, by the peace of 1763, the king issued 
his proclamation of October seventh, declaring, that with the 
advice of the privy council, he had granted letters patent, un- 
der the great seal, to erect four distinct governments, within 
the ceded territories. The first of these was the government 
of Quebec, the boundary of which, on the south and east, is 
described in the proclamation in the following words, namely, 
' from whence the said line, crossing the river St Lawrence, 
and the lake Champlain in forty-five degrees of north latitude, 
passes along the high lands, which divide the rivers that empty 
themselves into the said river St Lawrence, from those which 
fall into the sea ; and also along the north coast of the baye 
des Chaleurs, and the coast of the Gulf of St Lawrence, to 
Cape Rosieres,' &c. 

In conformity with the line of boundary thus established for 
the province of Quebec, the royal commission, granted about 
the same time, to Montague Wilmot, Esq., appointing him 
captain-general and governor-in-chief over the province of 
Nova Scotia, thus describes the limits of that province, namely ; 
' To the northward, our said province shall be bounded by the 
southern boundary of our province of Quebec, as far as the 
western extremity of the Bay des Chaleurs ; to the eastward, 
by the said bay, and the Gulf of St Lawrence,' Sic. ; ' and to the 
westward, although our said province hath anciently extended, 
and doth of right extend, as far as the river Pentagonet, or 
Penobscot, it shall be bounded by a line drawn from Cape 
Sable across the entrance of the Bay of Fundy to the mouth of 
the river St Croix, by the said river to its source, and by a line 
drawn due north from thence to the southern boundary of our 
colony of Quebec' 

Eleven years afterwards, namely, in 1774, the celebrated act 
of Parliament was passed, ' for making more effectual provision 
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for the government of the province of Quebec, in North 
America.' The first section of this act establishes the boun- 
daries of the province of Quebec, differing in some particulars 
from the description in the proclamation of 1763. The part 
relating to the present question, is described in the following 
words, namely, • bounded on the south by a line from the 
bay of Chaleurs, along the highlands which divide the rivers 
that empty themselves into the river St Lawrence from those 
which fall into the sea, to a point in forty-five degrees of 
northern latitude, on the eastern bank of the river Connecticut,' 
&c. By the second section of the same act, it is provided, 
' that nothing herein contained relative to the boundary of the 
province of Quebec, shall in any wise affect the boundaries of 
any other colony.' 

Such was the boundary line, as established by an order of 
council, promulgated by the king's proclamation, and confirmed 
by an act of Parliament, between the provinces of Quebec and 
Nova Scotia. Such was the line, which remained without 
alteration to the date of the peace of 1783, and we may add 
without alteration to the present day, and which, as forming 
the northern boundary of Nova Scotia, necessarily formed one 
of the sides of the angle described in the treaty, as the north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia, — the starting point of the boundary 
of the United States. Such was the southern boundary of the 
province of Quebec, as clearly defined twenty years before 
the date of the treaty, perfectly well known at the time, and 
adopted in the treaty in almost the language of the proclama- 
tion, and of the act of Parliament, as the line of boundary 
between that province and the United States. In one particular 
the treaty is more precise than either of the other documents. 
The act of Parliament describes the line as proceeding from 
the Bay of Chaleurs along the highlands to the forty-fifth de- 
gree of latitude on the Connecticut river. The treaty is more 
specific, and says, along the highlands ' to the norwesternmost 
head of Connecticut river, thence down along the middle of 
that river to the forty-fifth degree of north latitude.' 

There may be still a question admitting of some doubt, as 
to the precise point at which the southern limit of the province 
of Quebec, from the Bay of Chaleurs, shall strike the high- 
lands, whether it shall be at the nearest point, or whether it 
shall follow some stream from the head of the bay, to its source 
in the highlands. We are not informed whether this question, 
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as respects the boundary between Canada and Nova Scotia, 
has ever been settled. The best maps of these two provinces 
place the boundary upon the river Ristigouche, which falls into 
the head of the bay of Chaleurs. The same principles which 
should settle the question as between those two governments, 
should also settle it in reference to the angle at which the 
boundary of the United States begins. The variation between 
any two constructions of this question would be of very little 
moment, as the territory, between the different lines that might 
be adopted, would be small in extent, and of very little value. 
On one construction, the angle would be placed at the high- 
lands north of the sources of the Ristigouche river ; on another, 
it would be at one of these sources ; and on a third, it would 
be at the highlands between the Ristigouche and the streams 
running into the St John. This is the only extent of any 
question of real doubt, arising out of this part of the treaty, 
and the right involved in it is so trivial, that neither government 
could think of making it a subject of serious controversy. 

Whatever doubt there may be, as to the precise delineation, 
which should be given to the boundary line between Lower 
Canada and Nova Scotia, from the descriptions of it in the 
proclamation of 1763 — in the commission to the governor of 
Nova Scotia — in the Quebec act — and in the treaty, there can 
be no doubt as to the fact, that this line was not intended to cross 
the river St John ; and that the governors of Nova Scotia, and 
of New Brunswick since the division of the province, have 
uniformly possessed a jurisdiction extending farther north, than 
the point at which the St John crosses the due north line, from 
the source of the St Croix. It is therefore in the highlands 
north of the St John that the northeast angle, described in the 
treaty, is to be sought. 

These highlands are thus described in the ' Topographical 
Description of the Province of Lower Canada,' published in 
1815, by Colonel Bouchette, surveyor-general of the province, 
a work of great value, and of very high authority. ' From the 
high banks opposite the city [Quebec], the land rises in a 
gradual ascent for a distance of probably ten leagues towards the 
first range of mountains ; pursuing then a northeasterly course, 
this chain ends upon the river in the neighborhood of River 
du Loup.' ' Beyond this range, at about fifty miles' distance, 
is the ridge generally denominated the Land's Height, dividing 
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the waters that fall into the St Lawrence from those taking a 
direction towards the Atlantic ocean, and along whose summit 
is supposed to run the boundary line between the territories of 
Great Britain and the United States of America. This chain 
commences upon the eastern branch of the Connecticut river, 
takes a northeasterly course, and terminates near Cape Rosier, 
in the Gulf of St Lawrence.' 

This we believe to be an accurate description of the high- 
lands, which form the boundary between the territories of the 
two nations. No one competent to form an opinion on the 
subject, as far as the public has been informed, ever doubted, 
until the publication of the work from which this description is 
taken, that along these highlands the dividing line was to be 
drawn, whenever it should be definitively settled. But in a sub- 
sequent part of the same work, the author advances the opinion, 
that the treaty ought to be understood as describing such a 
boundary as will include the whole course of the St John, and 
its branches within the British territory. From this intimation 
probably has risen the claim, which has been asserted with much 
confidence and warmth by the inhabitants of the provinces, and 
which has been maintained by the British government, in the 
negotiations for the adjustment of the line. It is in the follow- 
ing words, that Colonel Bouchette brings forward this claim. 

' From the Connecticut river the height of land, on which 
the boundary is supposed to pass, runs to the northeast, and 
divides the waters that fall into the St Lawrence from those 
flowing into the Atlantic ; and which height, after running some 
distance upon that course, sends off a branch to the eastward, 
that separates the heads of the streams falling into Lake Timis- 
couata and river St John, and by that channel into the Bay of 
Fundy, from those that descend in a more direct course to the 
Atlantic. The main ridge continuing its northeasterly direction, 
is intersected by an imaginary line, prolonged in a course 
astronomically due north, from the head of the river St Croix, 
and which ridge is supposed to be the boundary between 
Lower Canada and the United States ; at least such appears 
to be the way in which the treaty of 1783 is construed by the 
American government; but which ought, more fairly, to be 
understood as follows, namely, that the astronomical line run- 
ning north from the St Croix should extend only to the first or 
easterly ridge, and thence run westerly, along the crest of the 
said ridge, to the Connecticut ; thereby equitably dividing the 
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waters flowing into the St Lawrence from those that empty into 
the Atlantic within the limits of the United States ; and those 
that have their estuaries within the British province of New 
Brunswick.' p. 2S1. 

The author of the work here quoted does not undertake to 
say precisely where the highlands here described meet the line 
running north from the source of the St Criox. But it is quite 
apparent that no highlands branching eastward, on the south 
side of the upper waters of the St John, extend to the bay of 
Chaleurs, as described in the proclamation of 1763, and in the 
Quebec act of 1774; and that they consequently cannot form 
one side of the angle described in the treaty of 1783. The 
nature of this claim is more clearly stated in the following 
paragraph, from the essays of ' Verax.' 

' Before proceeding farther, I will state what I understand to 
be the British claim, with regard to the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia. This claim places the angle at the point in the line run- 
ning due north from the source of the St Croix, which meets the 
highlands at or near Mars Hill; and according to this claim, the 
angle is formed by a line running from the northwesternmost head 
of Connecticut river, the second station in the boundary, along 
the highlands which divide the river Chaudiere and its several 
branches, this being a river falling into the river St Lawrence, 
from the rivers Androscoggin, Kennebec, and Penobscot; this 
line being continued along the highlands in that quarter in 
such a manner as to leave all the branches of the Androscoggin, 
Kennebec, and Penobscot, to the southward of the line, and 
within the United States, until it meets the line drawn due north 
from the source of the St Croix, at or near Mars Hill. The 
point in the due north line thus claimed on our part as the north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia, is about forty miles from the source 
of the St Croix, and about the same distance within or to the 
southward of the place where this line is in its prolongation made 
to cross the river St John.' 

It can hardly be necessary to remark, that the angle here 
described, so far from being the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia, described in the treaty, is no angle whatever of Nova 
Scotia, but an angle on the American side of the line. To 
form an angle of Nova Scotia, it would be necessary to prolong 
the highland line, on the Nova Scotia side. To this there are 
two obstacles, the first, that there are no highlands extending 
westerly or northwesterly from Mars Hill, and the second, that 
if there were any such highlands, they would not constitute the 
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northern boundary of Nova Scotia (now New Brunswick), but 
would divide it into two parts. It will not be denied, that 
there have long been settlements under the jurisdiction of New 
Brunswick, along the whole course of the St John, to the 
Grand Falls, forty miles north of this pretended angle ; and 
that the province has been uniformly considered as extending 
still farther north, to the highlands which we have before indi- 
cated, or to the river Ristigouche, rising in those highlands, 
and flowing easterly into the bay of Chaleurs. Even the settle- 
ments higher up on the St John, within the territory claimed 
by us, and on the Madawaska river, are claimed by the govern- 
ment of New Brunswick, as coming within that province, and 
so they are represented in Bonner's map of Nova Scotia, pub- 
lished in 1820. It is by virtue of that jurisdiction, acquired 
not by any extension of the limits of the province since the 
date of the treaty, but exercised under powers similar to those 
granted previous to that date, that Baker was lately arrested 
on the Madawaska river, and carried to Fredericton for trial, 
for an alleged violation of the laws of New Brunswick. Yet 
according to this writer, the northwest angle of New Brunswick 
is at Mars Hill, a hundred miles to the southeast of the place 
where this violation of the laws of New Brunswick was com- 
mitted, and according to his own hypothesis the only angle 
described at Mars Hill is on the American side. 

After so fatal an objection to the designation of the point 
where, according to the treaty, the boundary line is to begin, 
it may seem superfluous to examine this assumption farther. 
But we proceed to consider the reasons assigned by ' Verax,' 
in support of this singular paradox. He says, that ' the parties 
agree in considering the Androscoggin, the Kennebec, and the 
Penobscot, as rivers falling into the Atlantic ocean, within the 
meaning of the treaty, and consequently as rivers intended by 
the treaty to be divided by the line of boundary along the high- 
lands, from the rivers falling into the river St Lawrence.' We 
admit with him that the parties agree in considering the rivers 
here named, as falling into the Atlantic ocean, but not as the 
principal rivers intended by the words of the treaty. Nor are 
these rivers divided, except on a small portion of its course, by 
the line of highlands described by ' Verax,' from the rivers 
falling into the St Lawrence ; but two thirds of this line, runs 
between the rivers named by him and the St John, which, 
instead of running into the river or bay of St Lawrence, falls 
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into the Bay of Fundy, on the Atlantic side of the province of 
New Brunswick, and at a point but a few miles distant from 
the open ocean. Although he can overlook this objection to 
the line assumed by him, he considers it a conclusive objection 
to a line running between the waters of the St Lawrence and 
those of the St John, that the latter river does not fall into the 
Atlantic ocean. To any one who will look at the map, and 
observe not only how natural, but how near to literal accuracy 
it is, to class the St John with the Penobscot and Kennebec, 
as rivers running into the Atlantic, in contradistinction from the 
Chaudiere, and other streams running into the St Lawrence, 
this objection must appear extremely frivolous. The Bay of 
Fundy is a small arm of the Atlantic ocean, and the St John 
may with the same propriety be said to run into the ocean, in 
distinction from those rivers which run into the St Lawrence, 
as the Delaware, Potomac, or Connecticut rivers to run into 
the Atlantic, since each of these rivers actually terminates in a 
bay or sound, having a particular appellation, to distinguish it 
from the ocean. What makes the objection more frivolous is, 
that the alternative by which it is proposed to avoid it, is to 
adopt such a line as requires us to consider this same river St 
John, as running into the St Lawrence ; for otherwise the line 
does not divide these two classes of rivers, as required by the 
treaty. 

The next reason given in favor of a line, beginning at a point 
far different from that described by the treaty, and dividing the 
sources of different classes of rivers from those described, is, 
that 'it is the manifest intention of the treaty, in this part of the 
boundary along the highlands, to divide rivers at their sources, 
and thereby to leave each power, the whole extent of the 
rivers emptying within its own territory.' So far from admitting 
it to be manifest that this was the intention of the framers of the 
treaty, it appears to us manifest that this was not their intention. 
Had it been their intention they would have so expressed it. 
On the contrary, we conceive it was their intention to divide 
the territory in the same manner as it had been divided between 
the colonies, and that this intention was carried into execution, 
by copying almost literally the language of previous acts of the 
crown, by which these provinces had been constituted. In 
establishing the province of Quebec, it was the intention of the 
crown of Great Britain, to divide it from the Atlantic provinces 
of Nova Scotia and Maine, by the highlands, and by the boun- 
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dary line to ' divide the rivers by their sources.' But it was 
also the pleasure of the crown, in establishing the province of 
Nova Scotia, to divide it from Maine, by an astronomical line 
running due north from the source of the St Croix, and the 
pleasure of the framers of the treaty to adopt the same boun- 
dary. It cannot be pretended, that at the date of the com- 
mission to Montague Wilmot, in 1 763, to be governor of Nova 
Scotia, or at the date of the treaty in 1783, it was supposed 
by any one, that a line running north from the St Croix would 
divide the rivers by their sources. 

It was proved before the commission, for determining which 
branch of the St Croix was intended by the treaty, that the 
commissioners who framed that treaty, had before them for 
their government, Mitchell's Map of the British and French 
Dominions of North America. This map was published in 
1755. The course of the St Croix is not very accurately laid 
down upon it, and but one branch of that river is exhibited. 
The St John, however, is more correctly drawn. The line 
dividing Nova Scotia from Maine, drawn on this map due 
north from the St Croix to the highlands, intersects the St 
John, nearly in the same point as on the maps of the present 
day. The head waters of that river are so clearly represented 
by this map as within the limits of New England, that a part 
of the name extends across the river, towards the northeast. 
In the large map drawn by Jefferys, prefixed to the memorials 
of the English and French commissioners, on the question of 
the limits of Nova Scotia or Acadia, published in 1755, the 
course of the upper parts of the St John and its branches, is 
laid down with nearly the same accuracy as on the maps of 
the present day. A line drawn due north from the source of 
the St Croix, would leave about half the course of the river, 
and all its upper branches, on the New England side of the 
line. On this map, as well as on Mitchell's, both Nova Scotia 
and New England are represented as extending to the St 
Lawrence, both maps having been published previous to the 
cession of Canada to Great Britain, and consequently before 
the highlands were established as the boundary. 

In the particulars above described, all the maps published 
for thirty years before the treaty, which could be regarded as 
any authority, agree so far at least as to show that the line 
running due north from the St Croix, to a point where the 
waters run into the St Lawrence, must cross the St John, and 
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leave all its head waters on the western side. Indeed the 
geography of the interior of that country was nearly as well 
known, and as accurately delineated on the maps, as at the 
present time. No person, therefore, with any accurate knowl- 
edge of the geography of the country, or with such a knowl- 
edge of it as would be afforded by the maps in common use 
at the date of the treaty, especially with Mitchell's map before 
him, if it had been his intention to describe a boundary line, 
that should ' leave each power the whole extent of the rivers 
emptying within its own territory,' could have made use of the 
language to be found in the treaty ; for this language manifestly 
expresses a different intention. This intention was, that the 
provinces of Nova Scotia and Quebec should continue to pos- 
sess the same limits, which had been described for them 
twenty years before. If any further proof of this is necessary, 
we will refer to several maps, with which every reader at that 
day, conversant with the geography of the country, must have 
been familiar. In 1 776, a large sheet map of ' the province 
of Quebec, according to the proclamation of 1763,' was pub- 
lished by Sayer and Bennett, London. On this map the 
southern boundary of the province of Quebec is accurately 
laid down, along the ridge of mountains before described, 
from the head of the Connecticut river, running north of the 
sources of the St John, to the head of the Ristigouche, arid 
following that river, to the bay of Chaleurs. The representa- 
tion of the course of the St John, on this map, is nearly 
correct. A map, in four sheets, of North America and the 
West Indies, divided according to the treaty of 1763, purport- 
ing to be corrected from the original materials of Governor 
Pownall, was also published by Sayer and Bennett in 1777. 
Upon this map the western boundary of Nova Scotia is accu- 
rately marked, running north from the St Croix, and crossing 
the St John in the proper point. In Jeffery's ' History of the 
French Dominions in North America,' published in London in 
1761, is the same map, before described as attached to the 
memorials of the commissioners, and also a map of North 
America from a French map of D' Anville. On this last the 
western boundary line of Nova Scotia is marked, along the St 
Croix, and from the source of that river due north, crossing 
the St John, to the St Lawrence. We might describe several 
other maps, published before the treaty, which agree in these 
features, but as we find none that do not agree, it would be a 
superfluous labor to cite more. 
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If it had been the intention of the framers of the treaty, to 
divide the territory on the principle that all the rivers should 
be divided by their sources, it would have been easy to express 
this intention. But in that case, the line would not run to 
Mars Hill. It is impossible to consider this height as form- 
ing a part of the highlands intended in the treaty, on any 
construction. This height divides no waters except the 
branches of the St John. The line running north from the 
source of the St Croix passes two rivers, branches of the St 
John, the Meduxnekeag and the Presque Isle, besides small- 
er streams, before reaching Mars Hill. The line in fact meets 
waters running northeasterly into the St John, within three 
miles from the monument, at the source of the St Croix. If 
the line must divide the waters of the St John from those of 
the Penobscot, it must depart in a southwesterly direction from 
the monument itself, that is, from the southwest, instead of the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia. One of the branches of the 
St John, which is crossed by the northern line near the 
monument, has its sources in a southwesterly direction from 
the monument, a few miles distant from the source of the St 
Croix. 

Another reason given in favor of the assumption, that the 
highlands intended by the treaty are to be found at Mars Hill, 
is that the land at this point is literally higher than the ridge 
between the St John and the St Lawrence. This argument 
would be of little weight, if it were founded in well attested 
fact, since it is admitted that the ground is sufficiently elevated 
on the latter ridge, to divide the waters according to the sup- 
position in the treaty. But this fact is by no means proved. 
Mars Hill is a solitary elevation of no great height, uncon- 
nected with any range of mountains. The country west of it, 
and south of the St John, where it is pretended the ridge of 
mountains is to be found which terminates in this hill, is not 
mountainous. Seven ranges of townships, extending more than 
forty miles in width from the New Brunswick line, have been 
surveyed, and it is found that the land is nearly all fit for cul- 
vation, and that, although not a flat country, it is as level as 
almost any part of New England of equal extent. A route 
has also been surveyed for a road, from the mouth of Fish 
river, on the St John to the Penobscot, and the land was 
found to be extremely favorable for the construction of a road, 
and very little impeded by hills. The high and mountainous 
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country referred to by ' Verax,' bordering on Mount Katahdin, 
is situated far distant, between the branches of the Penobscot. 

' With regard to the line claimed by the Americans,' Verax 
says, ' I believe the fact to be, as I formerly stated, and as is vir- 
tually admitted by their writers, that there are no prominent 
highlands, either at the angle, or along by far the greater part of 
the line. These writers, we have seen, endeavor to supply this 
deficiency by a deduction from the physical laws of nature, that 
the land is necessarily higher at the sources of rivers than at 
their mouths.' 

A tolerably fair deduction, we should suppose, at least until 
there is some proof of the contrary. Verax has cited no 
authority in support of his belief that there are no highlands. 
We will, however, meet him with proof, that the whole coun- 
try along which we contend the line ought to be drawn is high 
and mountainous. For this proof, we rely on no less authority 
than that of Colonel Bouchette, the surveyor-general of Lower 
Canada, and the author of more full and satisfactory descrip- 
tions and maps of this province, than have yet been published 
of almost any other portion of North America. We have 
already copied his general description of the range of high- 
lands in question, extending from the sources of Connecticut 
river to Cape Rosieres on the Gulf of St Lawrence. His 
maps illustrate and confirm this description. In the whole 
length of the ridge, west of the unfinished road from the 
Kennebec to the Chaudiere, it is intersected by but a single 
road, and this is made probably at the least elevated part of 
the ridge, and where the mountains present the fewest ob- 
stacles to the construction of it. The sources of the streams 
running into the St John, are here very near those running into 
the St Lawrence. This road was first opened by General 
Haldimand, in 1783. It was an achievement of great difficul- 
ty, and of great importance, it being the only route, by land, 
from Quebec to Halifax. The part of it which crosses the 
highlands is thus described by Colonel Bouchette. ' From 
the main road of the St Lawrence, where the portage road 
branches off, to Long's Farm on the branch of lake Timiscoua- 
ta, the distance is thirty-seven miles ; the direction of the road 
is generally to the eastward, but it has numerous turns and 
windings, to avoid ascending several very lofty and rugged 
hills, or crossing deep swamps ; as it is, about twenty-four 
miles of the distance is over a succession of mountains, many 
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of them rough and very steep. However none of the formida- 
ble impediments exist that were formerly considered as insur- 
mountable.' 'The principal mountains over which the road 
runs are the St Francois, Cote de la Grande Fourche, Jean 
Paradis, La Montagne de la Riviere Verte, and du Buard ; 
the rivers are du Loup, Riviere Verte, and Trois Pistoles, that 
flow into the St Lawrence, and the Riviere St Francois, that 
falls into the river St John. At Long's Farm the traveller can- 
not fail to be pleased with a beautiful and picturesque prospect 
of lake Timiscouata, twenty-two miles in length, by the aver- 
age breadth of three quarters of a mile, encompassed in all 
directions by lofty mountains, covered with thick wood almost 
down to its margin. Several large rivers lend the aid of their 
powerful streams to swell the waters of this romantic and 
secluded expanse.' This, it should be observed, is a descrip- 
tion of the part of the ridge which is selected for a road, not 
as the most direct, but the most practicable point for passing it. 
The seigniories of Isle Verte, Dartigny, Trois Pistoles, and 
Richard Rioux, extending along the St Lawrence, east of the 
above road, for about fifty miles, run back from the river from 
two to four leagues, and are bounded in the rear by the waste 
lands on the north side of the mountain ridge. These waste 
lands, not having been' surveyed, are not described by Colonel 
Bouchette ; but of the four seigniories, above named, he says, 
they ' are nearly throughout their whole extent mountainous 
and rugged ; the great northeasterly ridge ranges so close to 
the river as to leave only a narrow slip between it and the 
shore. This space possesses a moderately good soil, upon 
which there are a few settlements, under a respectable state of 
husbandry ; there are also several patches of good land more 
in the interior lying in the hollows between the ridges.' 
Isle Verte is 'watered by Riviere Verte, which has its 
source in the mountains south of Timiscouata portage, and flows 
in a northerly direction into the St Lawrence ; it has a ferry 
over it at the main road.' ' Trois Pistoles is intersected by a 
large river of the same name, whose current is supplied from 
several small lakes among the mountains that surround the end of 
lake of Timiscouata.' From the magnitude and length of these 
rivers, it is manifest, that although this mountainous ridge ap- 
proaches very near the shore of the St Lawrence, it continues 
to rise as it recedes from the river, to a considerable distance. 
The distance of the height of land from the St Lawrence, in 
its most northerly part, is from twenty to thirty miles. Of the 
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seigniories of Bic, Rimouski, St Barnabe, Lessard, Le Page, 
Pachot, and Metis, lying still farther east, and extending be- 
yond the line running due north from the source of the St 
Croix, Bouchette says, ' the general surface of these seignior- 
ies is mountainous, and broken along the front, affording but 
little good soil for the purposes of agriculture. In the interior, 
and by the side of the rivers that water them, a few patches 
of tolerable land, with some meadows and pastures, present 
themselves.' 

On the western side of the portage road, the first seigniory 
is the Riviere du Loup, which is described as ' uneven and 
mountainous,' and bounded in the rear by waste crown lands. 
The three next seigniories are described as having some fertile 
patches of land, ' but as the northeasterly chain of mountains 
draws closer upon the river [that is, closer than in the more 
westerly parts] a great part of them is very mountainous.' 
These also are bounded by waste lands in the rear. The next 
seigniory on the west, Camouraska, is described as low and 
fertile near the river, but ' towards the rear it loses some of its 
goodness and fertility, as it becomes mountainous.' ' From 
the bank of the river, which is not much elevated, a plain 
that generally speaking is very level, stretches almost to the 
foot of the northeast range of mountains.' The next seigniory, 
St Denis, is partly mountainous, and bounded in the rear by 
unsurveyed lands. The next, the Riviere Ouelle, is watered 
by the river of the same name, which has its source ' in the 
northeast range of mountains, from whence it winds a serpen- 
tine course down to the St Lawrence.' In the next seigniory, 
St Anne, ' the land approaching the mountains is of good 
quality.' The next seigniory, St Roch des Annais, is describ- 
ed as low, ' but about the rear boundaries the mountains form 
a close chain of considerable height.' Several other seignior- 
ies, farther towards the southeast, are described as extending 
back from the river to the mountains. A wide tract of country 
in the rear of these seigniories, extending back to the summit 
of the ridge, from which a great number of streams descend, 
remains ungranted, and unsurveyed, and is not described in 
the work of Colonel Bouchette, except in the general descrip- 
tion of the range of mountains. The height of these moun- 
tains is probably entirely unknown, as we do not find any evi- 
dence that their summits have ever been approached by human 
footsteps, or that any one has ever penetrated, on either side, 
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the wilderness which surrounds them. It is known that the 
Connecticut river at the forty-fifth degree of latitude is near 
two thousand feet above the level of the sea, and there are re- 
peated falls in its course from its source to that point. The 
Chaudiere river is full of falls, some of them of great height. 
It is therefore certain that the lands are high which divide 
their sources. The country through which a road is marked 
out from the Chaudiere to the Kennebec, Bouchette says, is 
mountainous, but ' the chain of mountains is not so closely 
connected, as to render it impracticable, or even difficult to 
open a road through the passes between them.' A road from 
the Penobscot has been marked out, over similar ground, a 
little farther north. From this point to lake Timiscouata, 
where the Nova Scotia road passes, a distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles, there is reason to believe there is a continued 
chain of high mountains, and also from lake Timiscouata* to 
the Gulf of St Lawrence. In the foregoing description, all 
the passages quoted are from Colonel Bouchette. We might 
add citations to a similar effect from other authors. 

The objection, therefore, that there are no highlands where 
they have been heretofore supposed to exist, and where they 
are described in the treaty, we conceive, is satisfactorily re- 
moved. It is very certain, that the range of mountains along 
that whole line is higher than the highlands between the St 
John and Penobscot, terminating at Mars Hill, where it is 
certain there is no range of mountains whatever. We have 
seen the field-book of the surveys, both of the road above- 
mentioned, and of the seven ranges of townships surveyed be- 
tween the St John and the Penobscot, and they afford abund- 
ant proof, that the country is remarkably free from mountains 
and highlands. 

One other reason is given, in both the tracts named at the 
head of this article, why the treaty should not be so construed 
as to make the eastern boundary cross the St John. It is, 
that the American government instructed their agents for ne- 
gotiating the treaty, to endeavor to obtain a boundary line run- 
ning through the middle of the St John river, from its mouth to 
its source, but that they, after proposing this line, receded from 
it, on finding that the St Croix was the charter limit of the 
claim of Massachusetts, and agreed to the terms as finally 
adopted. The plain inference from these facts, Verax con- 
tends, is, ' that it was in the contemplation of the negotiators of 
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the treaty of 1783, by the line of boundary, as they ultimately 
described it, to leave within the territories of his majesty the 
whole of the river St John, from its mouth to its source.' 
We do not perceive any ground for such an inference. The 
first American demand included a large tract of the settled 
part of one of the colonies, which had not joined the Union, 
as its limits were definitively settled twenty years before. In 
receding from this demand, and agreeing to the previously 
established line between the colonies which were to be separ- 
ated, they yielded a part of Nova Scotia, fifty miles in width, 
bordering on the sea, but obtained, instead of it, a tract of in- 
land country, of about equal extent, without inhabitants, and 
then considered of but little value. It is to be presumed that 
even now, with all the importance attached by the colonies to 
the possession of a route of communication between New 
Brunswick and Quebec, they would be very unwilling to make 
the exchange proposed in the first offer of the American com- 
missioners. If, therefore, our commissioners, in relinquishing 
their first proposal, acceded to one more favorable to Great 
Britain, upon our construction of it, we do not perceive how 
the fact of the first proposal affords any presumption that our 
construction is wrong. On the contrary, the history of this 
transaction shows that the parties deliberately, and after inquiry 
and discussion, adopted the previously existing boundary ; for 
it appears, as stated by Verax, that ' the British commissioners 
first claimed to Piscataqua river, then to the Kennebec, then 
to the Penobscot, and at length to the St Croix, as marked on 
Mitchell's map.' We have already seen, that a line drawn 
directly north from the source of the St Croix to the high- 
lands, on this map, crosses the St John in about the same 
part of its course, that such a line would, when drawn on the 
most accurate maps of the present day. 

It has been argued, that in determining this boundary, a lit- 
eral construction of the terms of the treaty ought not be insist- 
ed on, against its spirit, and the presumed intention of the 
parties. If there were any reason to suppose, that the inten- 
tion of the parties is not fully expressed by the terms of the 
treaty, as we interpret them, there might be some force in the 
argument. We have given our reasons for believing that the 
contracting parties could have had no other intention, than that 
which they expressed — that this intention was to determine 
the national boundary, by the limits previously established for 
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the colonies ; and that these previously established limits cor- 
responded with our construction of the terms of the treaty. 
It has been contended that even this is too severe a construc- 
tion, and that we ought to interpret the treaty, not by reference 
to what were legally the boundaries of the several provinces, 
but by ascertaining what those boundaries were practically, 
and what was the actual jurisdiction exercised by the several 
colonial governments, and the extent of territory over which 
they were supposed to extend. On this ground it is contended, 
that as at the date of the treaty there were inhabitants on the 
Madawaska, and upper St John rivers, who had previously 
emigrated from Nova Scotia, and who have been considered 
inhabitants of that province, and subject to. its jurisdiction, it 
must be presumed to have been the intention of the framers 
of the treaty to include that territory within the limits of 
Nova Scotia. In point of fact, we believe, it was not known 
at the time, either to the framers of the treaty, or even to the 
government of Nova Scotia, that there were any such inhabi- 
tants in existence. They have been claimed since, but not 
until long after the date of the treaty, as within the jurisdic- 
tion of the province of New Brunswick. The original set- 
tlers were exclusively French families, who fled from the 
peninsula of Nova Scotia, probably at some period between the 
date of the treaty of Utrecht, and the time when all the French 
population of that colony was expelled by the British settlers, 
about the year 1749. They were afterwards joined by some 
French familfes from Canada, and recently by some few emi- 
grants from the United States. Their present numbers are 
supposed to be about three thousand. They settled there 
without any permission or grant from any government, and 
their motive for burying themselves in this wilderness was, not 
to extend the limits of the province of Nova Scotia, but to 
escape from its jurisdiction. It is believed that no authority 
whatever was exercised over them by the government of New 
Brunswick for more than twenty years after the date of the 
treaty. That their settlement there did not extend thither 
the jurisdiction of the province, will appear from the following 
passages, which we cite from an act of the General Assembly 
of Nova Scotia, passed in the year 1759, 'for quieting of pos- 
sessions to the Protestant grantees of lands, previously occu- 
pied by the French inhabitants.' In the preamble of this act, 
there is a recital of the measures which had been adopted by 
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the government of the province, to secure it against what are 
called the treacherous practices of the French inhabitants, 
who had steadily refused to take the oath of allegiance to the 
crown of Great Britain. In this recital it is stated, among 
other things, that if these French inhabitants had not ' been 
timely removed, by the prudence and vigilancy of his excel- 
lency the present governor, from the said lands and territories, 
into other his majesty's dominions, this invaluable province, 
during the course of this war, must inevitably have fallen 
into the hands of his majesty's enemies, the French.' The 
act goes on to sanction the removal of the French inhabitants, 
and the confiscation of all their estates, and provides that no 
action shall be sustained in any court of the province, ' for the 
recovery of any of the lands within the same, by virtue of any 
former right, title, claim, interest, or possession of any of the 
former French inhabitants,' or by virtue of any title derived 
from them in any manner. This act was in force, we believe, 
to the date of the treaty, if it is not to this day ; and it affords 
presumptive evidence, that if the French inhabitants on the St 
John and Madawaska were known to be there, they were sup- 
posed to be beyond the limits of the province. The first 
settlers probably emigrated from the vicinity of Port Royal, 
after the cession of Nova Scotia by the treaty of Utrecht, and 
before the forcible expulsion of the French inhabitants in 
1749, for those who were then removed, were mostly carried 
to Louisiana or the West Indies. It is understood that the 
emigrants to the Madawaska country first established them- 
selves at a place within the present limits of New Brunswick, 
and after a few years' residence there, wishing to withdraw 
themselves farther from the invaders of their native posses- 
sions, retired to the spot which they and their children now 
inhabit, where they lived for many years without any, or at 
least with very little communication with the rest of the world. 
But whatever might have been the date of their emigration, 
and even if they had settled upon these lands with the knowl- 
edge and consent of the government of Nova Scotia, which 
however is not pretended, the existence of this poor, secluded, 
and neglected settlement, could not extend the limits of the 
province beyond those which were established for it by the 
royal authority ; nor can it afford a presumption that the fram- 
ers of the treaty intended to enlarge those limits, when it is ap- 
parent from the terms of the treaty, that no such intention is 
expressed. 
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We find nothing to invalidate, in any degree, the claim made 
by our government ; for it appears very clearly, that they 
claim no territory, which before the treaty belonged either to 
the province of Quebec, or to Nova Scotia ; that it was the in- 
tention of the treaty to preserve to those provinces the terri- 
tory which previously belonged to them, and no more ; that 
the territory, not included within the limits of those provinces, 
belonged before the Revolution to the Province of Maine, then 
a part of Massachusetts, and that by the treaty of peace this 
territory was described by boundaries which cannot be mis- 
taken, and by that description was declared to be within the 
limits of the United States. If we have dwelt more at length 
upon this question, than its merits might seem to require, it has 
been only on account of the importance it has assumed, in 
being made a subject of serious negotiation between the two 
governments, and a question of so much difficulty as to require 
the interposition of a third power, in the character of an 
umpire. 



Art. VI. — Essai Historique sur la Revolution de Paraguay 
et le Gouvemement Dictatorial du Docteur Francia. Par 
MM. Renggeb. et Longchamp, Docteurs en Medicine, 
Membres de la Societe Helvetique des Sciences Naturelles. 
8vo. pp. 300. Paris. 1827. 

The internal situation of the province of Paraguay, one of 
the most important of those which constituted the ancient vice- 
royalty of Buenos Aires, has been for some years past entirely 
unknown, not merely to the distant nations of Europe and 
America, but to every person not actually within its limits. 
Ever since the present ruler established himself at the head of 
the government, no individual, whether native or foreigner, had 
been permitted until very recently to quit the territory ; and 
so perfectly was this system of non-intercourse carried into 
effect, that, as we are informed by the authors of the work 
before us, the inhabitants of Buenos Aires, and even of the 
bordering city of Corrientes, were as completely ignorant of what 
was passing in Paraguay, as those of New York or London. 
The singularity of these proceedings naturally excited much 



